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U   a.  DCPARTUCNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEO    SSBSJ  X      BUREAU  OF  AOMICU LTURA L  ICONOMICS 


World  supplies  of  American  cotton  for  the  I9t6-it7  season  are  estimated  at  18.4  mil- 
lion bales,  the  lowesi:  level  since  1924.  They  are  i^.5  million  bales  below  the  1935-39 
average.  Continued  domestic  consumption  at  a  record  peacetime  level,  exceptionally  small 
crops  in  1945  and  1946,  and  a  marked  increase  in  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton 
after  the  war,  are  responsible  for  the  23-year  low  in  supplies  of  American  cotton. 
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DATA  fOB  AND  1947  ARE  PREllM/NAOr 


U    •   DIFAKTytNT  OF  AORICULTUnc 


■  URCAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CCONOi 


World  supply  of  all  l<inds  of  cotton  for  1947  is  estimated  at  42,289  million  bales 
compared  with  44.1  million  bales  for  1946.  Since  1937,  when  supplies  were  at  a  peak  of 
50.4  million  bales,  they  have  declined  every  year  except  in  1940,  1942,  and  1944,  but  the 
rate  of  decline  has  been  more  pronounced  in  the  last  three  seasons.  Total  mill  consump- 
tion of  26  million  bales  in  1946  Is  an  increase  of  about  11  percent  over  1945  and  is  17 
percent  above  1944  consumption.  World  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1946  season  is  esti- 
mated at  about  17.9  million  bales,  a  reduction  of  5.2  million  bales  from  carry-over  a 
year  earlier  and  8.6  million  bales  decrease  from  the  1944  carry-over.  This  reduction  is 
due  to  the  increased  rate  of  consumption  and  also  to  the  somewhat  smaller  production  in 
1945  and  1946. 
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KOHTKLY  STATISTICAL  SlMUAfiY  PtE  COTTCK 
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Prices: 

HlddUag  15/l&-liioh,  10  mar-: 

ket 3  

Fana,  United  States  : 

Pexit7   

Farm,  percentage  of  parity., S 
Premixin  of  l-l/S  Inch  over 

taais  2/: 

Hes^hia  

Carolina  "3"  mill  area...,l 
Cloth,  17  constructions.... 
Hill  margin  (17  constni&-.. 

tlone)  

Cottonseed,  farm  price  .... 

Cottonseed,  parity   

Cottonseed,  farm,  pet.  of  , 

parity  

ConBugi:>tion; 

All  kinds  during  month,  total; 
All  kinds  per  day,  total  . 
American-Ilgyptian  cotton, 

total  

Foreign  cotton,  total  .... 
Stocks,  end  of  month: 

Consiining  estahll shments  . 
Putllc  storage  and  coo-  S 

presses  > 

Total  3/   

Egyptian  cotton,  total 
Amerlorn-ifeyptian  cotton, 

total  2/   

Index  nunhersi 

Cotton  consumption  ..,..>,. 
Pricss  paid,  interest,  end 

taxes  i 


1/  ioplies  to  last  month  for  which  data  are  arailahle.  ~~~ 

2/  Premiums  for  Middling  1-l/f!  inch  based  on  near  active  month  futures  at  Kew  Toric 

2/  Includes  only  stocks  in  mills  and  public  storage  and  at  compresses. 

Compiled  from  official  sources 
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19W~ 

:  Percent 

hase 
period 

August  j 

June 

I 

July 

■  Aoguet 

:    0?  year 
:    ago  1/ 

Cent 
Cent 
Cent 
Percent 

35.1*9 
33.55 
25.05 
131* 

37.16 
3^.07 
28.61* 
119 

37.52 
35.88 
28.61* 
125 

31*. 31* 
33.  l"" 
29.11* 
111* 

97 
99 
116 
85 

Point 
Point 
Cent 

200 
357 
58.35 

361 
531* 
83.31* 

515 
766 
86.71 

1*32 
668 
88.00 

216 
187 
150 

Cent 
Dollar 
Dollar 

21*.  09 
59.10 
1*5.55 

1*6.1*6 
79.60 
51.90 

1+9.1*9 
79.00 
52.10 

53.96 
75.50 
53.00 

221* 
128 
U6 

Percent 

130 

153 

152 

11*2 

109 

1,000  hales 
Bale 

855.5 

38,887 

728.3 
31*,  679 

677.5 
30,795 

71U.6 

33,838 

83 
87 

Bale         :  l/O*^ 
Bale         !  22,167 

531* 
16,1*93 

1*16 
16,132 

37U 

18,1*82 

36 
83 

1,000  hales 

t 

2,082.7 

1,677.0 

1,1*00.1 

1,151*.  3 

55 

1,000  hales 
1,000  hales 
Bale 

3,83U.3 
5,917.0 

37,738 

1,229.3 
2,906, 3 
56,651* 

900.5 

2, 300, 6 
53,221* 

833.1 
1,987.1* 
1*9,1*89 

22 
3"* 
131 

Bale 

6,309 

3,1*28 

3,660 

3,056 

U8 

1935-39=100 

11*9 

133 

118 

130 

87 

1910-114=100 

202 

231 

231 

235 

116 

AHHUAL  STATISTICAL  SDMMABY  FOB  COTIOS 


Item 


Itolt  or 

hase 
period 


Prices  i  : 

iSIdllng  15/16  inch,  10  Barksto  Cent 

Farm,  United  States   ;  Cent 

Parity   :  Cent 

Fann,  percentage  of  parity  :  Percent 

Cloth,  17  constraotlons  :  Cent 

Mill  nargin,  I7  conBtructlona   :  Cent 

Cottonseed,  faun  price  2/  Dollar 

Cottonsoed,  parity    2/  '•  Dollar 

Cottonaeed,  farm,  pot.  of  parity  2/  :  Percent 

ConBxmptlon:  : 

All  kinds   :1,000  hales 

American-Egyptian  cotton  :  Bale 

Foreign  cotton   :  Bale 

Trade:  ; 

SzportB  :1, 000  hales 

Imports   ;1,000  hales 

Cotton  spindle  activity:  : 

Spindles  in  place,  Kcathly  average.. :  thousand 
Active  spindles,  '«^'Hi''y  average . . . . :  Biousand 

Percentage  active   :  Percent 

Hours  operated,  total   :  Million 

Hours  per  spindle  In  operation   :  Hour 

Carry-over,  all  kinds 1  end  of  year:        :1,000  hales 
Stocks  end  of  year:  : 

Conaumlng  estahllahments   :1,000  hales 

Puhllo  storage  and  compreases   jl,000  hales 

llsevhere   :1,000  hales 

Egyptian  cotton,  total  hf  :  Bale 

Amarlcan-Egyptian  cotton,  k/  ..:  Bale 

IncQme:  : 
Hetums  frcm  marfcetinge  : 

of  cotton  and  cottonseed   :  $  million 

Index  numhers;  : 

Cotton  consuiig)tion   ;1935-39=100 

Spindle  activity  2/   :  Percent 

Prices  paid,  interest,  and  taxes  . . . :1910-lU=100 


Year  heglnnlng  August 


5-yr.  av. 

1935-39 


191*5 


191*6  1/ 


Actual 


10.66 
9.91 
15.80 

61* 
21*.  03 
12.90 
25.29 
32.32 

78 

6,938.2 
17,500 
139,185 

5,300.1 
135.1 

26,779 
22,881 

85.6 
7,1*11* 
323 
8,336.6 

1,019.2 

36,1*08 
8,855 


25.96 
22.52 
22.31* 

106 
1*6.91* 
21.32 
51.10 
1*0.10 

127 

9,163.2 
19,1*85 
197,582 

3,552.7 
31*9.0 

23,818 
21,836 
91.7 

8,773 
388 
7,326.0 

2,282,1* 
1*,  1*63. 6 
58O.0 
1*0,069 
5,677 


2/ 


31*.  82 
32.61* 
27.05 

122 
77.98 
1*3.52 
78.52 
1*8.58 

162 


10,035.3 
9,1*1*8 
21*7,733 

3,503.0 
281*.  0 

23,880 
21,718 
90.9 
9,568 
i*Ul 
2,520.6 

1,1*00.1 

900.5 
220.0 
53,221* 
3,660 


as  a  percent  or 
1935-39    :  191*5 


327 
329 
171 
191 
325 
337 
310 
150 
208 

11*5 
51* 
178 

66 
153 


95 
106 
129 
137 

30 

137 
13 
39 

11*6 
1*1 


131* 
11*5 
121 
115 
166 
sol* 
151* 
121 

128 

110 

1*8 
178 

99 
81 

100 
99 
99 
109 
llU 
31* 

61 
20 

38 
133 
61* 


755 

1,176 

1,631 

216 

139 

101* 

138 

150 

11*1* 

109 

81 

107 

116 

11*3 

108 

129 

180 

218 

169 

121 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Average  of  monthly  datal  '^J~XeBX~ beginning  July  1.    ^  Included  only  stocks  in  mlllB 
and  puhllc  storage  and  at  ocog)reese8.    ^  Baaed  on  80-hour  week  operation.    Con^illed  fran  official  BoorceB. 
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OUTLOOK  ISSUE 
SUMMARY 

United  States  sapplies  of  cotton  for  the  19^7-^8  season  are  expected  to  te 
atout  1^4-  percent  smaJler  than  for  I9U6-U7,  despite  the  fact  that  the  I9U7  crop  is 
estimated  to  "be  33  percent  larger  than  last  year.    During  the  year  ending  August  1, 
19^7j  carry-over  dropped  to  2.5  million  "bcles .    This  reduction  of  k.S  million  bales 
is  considerahly  gi-eater  than  the  estimated- increase  of  2.6  million  bales  in  19^+7 
production. 

Cotton  prices  declined' about- 8- cents  from  mid-July  to  early  September  and  the  I 
average  for  the  10  ma.rkets  on'  October  11  was  7  1/2  cents  below  a  year  ago .  Prices 
received  by  farmers  in  September  averaged  31.21  cents  per  pound  compared  with 
35.30  cents  in  September  las t~ year,  and  the  seasons*  average  of  32.6^  cents  in  19^6. 

If  prices  received  for  cotton  lint  and  seed  in  19^7-^8  aj^e  about  the  sexie  as 
the  September  average,  the  income  farmers  would  receive  from  the  19^7  cotton  crop, 
now  estimated  at  11,2  million  bales,  will  be  about  I/3  more  than  from  the  19^6  crop. 
This  would  be  the  first  2  billion-dollar  cot-ton  crop  since  1919 . 

Domestic  consumption  in  19k'J-k8  is  expected  to  be  about  8  3/^  million  bales 
compared  with  10  million  last  year  and  the  1935-39  average  of  6.9  million  bales. 

...  »• 
Mill  margins  currently  are  higher  than  at  any  time  of  record  and  should  -• 

encourage  large  output . 

The  supply  of  cotton  textiles  at  both  wholesale  and  at  retail  levels  is 
expected  to  increase  in  I9I+7-U8,  as  it  did  in  l9J:-6-U7.    This  may  cause  somewhat  lowei 
■prices,  both  wholesale  diid  retell.  ■ 

'  -   1^ 

If  proposed  credits  to  foreign  governments  are  provided,  experts  of  cotton  lH 
19li7-i;8  may  total  2  l/2  million  bales  compared  with  3.5  million  bales  in  I9U6-U7 
and  the  1935-39  average  of  5o  million  bales. 

■If  1947  production^consunption  and  exports  are  as  estimated  in  October^  tho 
August  1,1948  carry-over  ivill  be  aroi'.nd  2«6/millibn  "b^ales/  ot'  slightly  above  the  f 
carry-over  at.  the  .be.giming  of  this  c  rxcono, 

World  mill  consumption  of  commercial  cotton  in  I9U7-U8  is  expected  to  be 
about  26  million  bales ,  approximately  the  same  as  in  19^6-^4-7  and  compares-,  with  the 
wartime  low  of  22.2  millibn  bales  in  l^hk-h'^ ,  and  the  1935-39  average  of  28.5  millioi 
bales .  '  ' 

Principal  areas  where  consianption  is  expected  to  increase  are  Europe  and  the 
Orient.    Consumption  in  each  of  these  a-reao  may  expand  slightly  over  l/2  million 
bales  above  last  season.    Slight  increases  also  are  expected  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  Brazil.    Cons^.imption  in  for  el, gn  countries  in  19^6-^4-7  is  estimated  at  I6  mil- 
lion bales,  27  percent  above  the  wartime  low  in  igkk-h'^  but  26  percent  below  the  ft. 
1935-3?  average. 

ini 
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l?orld  production  -p^^.-iO^oininercial  cotton  in  1947-48  is  expected  to  total  about 
24-1/3  million  bales,,  compajred  vdth  the  1946-47  crop  of  21,0  million  bales  and  the 
1935-39  average  of  2-9,7  million  bale$  o    The  estimated  increase  of  2.6  n^illion  bales 
in  the  United  States  will  account  for  over  3/4  of  the  v/orld  gain  over  .last  year. 
The  remainder  of  the  expected  increase  in  world  production  will  come  largely  from 
South  America/  Egjrpt,  and  China. 

Vforld  carry-over  of  commercial  cotton  on  August  1,  1948  v/ill  approximate 
16«1  million  bales  based  on  tentative  estimate's  of  production  and  consumption  in 
1947-48.    This  carry-over  which  will  be  the  smallest  since  1937  is  estimated  ,to  be 
1-3/4  million  bales  smaller  than  on    ugust  1,  1947  and  10.3  million  bales  smaller 
than  the  all-time  record  established  in  1945. 

(For  release  October  2^/p'o  m) 
THE  DOMESTIC  SITUATION  MD  OUTLOOK 

Income  from  1947  f}}yv  will  be  at  Record  Level 

If  prices  for  cotton  in  1947-48  are, about  equal  to  the  average  for  September 
and  the  crop  is  11.2  million  running  bales-as  currently  estimated,  •  farmers  v^ill 
receive  more  than  2  billion  dollars  for  a  cotton  crop  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
3  decades.    The  cash  receipts  from  the  1947  crop  would  exceed  receipts  from  the 
1946  crop  by  29  percent  and  would  nearly  triple  the  1935-39  average.o    Receipts  of 
this  size  would  be  the  largest  since  1919. ■  ,  ■ 

Cotton  Prices  Decline  Tifhile  >  ,  '     .  . 

Parity  Advances  .  .•  • 

Cotton  prices  in  September,  and  first  half'  of  October  continued' the  ■  general 
dov.mvmrd  trend  which  began  about  mid-July.    During  this  period,  the  average  price 
of  middling  15/l6  inch  cotton  in  the  10  markets  declined  from  last  seas pn's  peak 
of  39.35  cents  to  aro\and  31  cents.    The  main  factors  contributing  to  the  decline 
xvere  the  estimated  size  of  1947  crops  and  uncertainty  concerning  effective 
foreign  demand  for  American  cotton  during  the  fall  and  vxinter. 

Prices  farmers  received  for  cotton  averaged  31.21  cents  per  pound  in,  mid- 
September,  compared  with  33.15  cents  in  mid-August,  35.88  cents  on  July  15,  and 
the  season's  average  for  1946-47  of  32.64  cents.:  Prices  received  for  cottonseed 
in  mid-September  averaged  $75.60  compared  to  ^78.52  for. the  season's  average  of  the 
1946  crop.' 

The  parity  price  of  cotton  advanced  25  points  from  August  15  to  a  new  record 
of  29.39  cents  per  pound  on  September  15.    This  compared  with  24.80  cents  on 
September  15,  1946  and  the  average  of  27.05  for  last  season. 

1947-48  Supplies  Smallest    .  .. 
Since  1923 

Although  the  1947  crop  of  11.2  million  bales  is  33  percent  larger  than  the 
1946  crop,  the  supply  of  cotton  for  1947-48  will  be  about  14  percent  smaller  than 
for  last  year  and  the  smallest  since  1923»'24e    Including  imports  of  200,000  bales, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  1947-48  supply, ^111  be  13 . 9  million  bales.    This  compares  "- 
with  16.2  million  bales  for  1946-47,  an  average  of  21.3  million  in  1935-39^  12.;9  ,. 
million  In  1923-24,  and  the  record  of  24.6  in  1939»40.  .  . 
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The  1947  carry-over  of  2,5  million  bales  is  the  lowest  since  1929  and  con- 
pares  with  7,3  million  hales  for  1946,  11  »2  iaillions  for  1945  and  8,3  millions  for 
1935-39  average.    This  year's  carry-over  amounts  to  about  3  months  disappearance  at 
the  August  rate. 

Consumption  to  Decline 
From  19T6-47  Eifh  Rate 

It  is. estimated  t?iat  mill  consumption  in  the  United  States  in  1947-48  will 
be  8-3/4  million  running  bales,  below  the  10  million  bales  used  last  season  but 
well  above. the  1935-39  average  of  6,9  million.    Consumption  last  season  was  a  peace- 
time record  and  had  been  exceeded  only  in  1941-42  and  1942-43  when  it  averaged  over 
11  million  bales. 

The  rate  of  mill  consumption  per  working  day  declined  somev/hat  more  than 
seasonally  from  February  through  July  and  then  turned  upward.    Mill  use .in  August 
averaged  33,830  bales  per  working  day  which  is  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  9,5  mil- 
lion bales,  seasonally  adjusted,    EmplojTnent  in  cotton  textile  mills  during  August  -J 
(the  latest  month  for  ymich  data  are  available)  averaged  446,000  workers,  6  percent'^ 
belov/  the  season's  high  average  reached  in  February  and  the  same  as  in  June  and 
July  a  year  earlier. 


Mill  margins — difference  betiTCen  cloth  prices  and  the  price  .of  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  cotton — declined  during  the  three  months  ending  in  June,    The  trend 
then  reversed  and  margins  in  September  were  above  the  previous  peak  of  last  March 
and  more  than  double  the  margins  of  August  1946,    Mill  margins  are  now  a  great  deal 
more  favorable  to  mills  than  during  the  war,  even  after  the  increase  in  v;ages  and 
other  costs  to  mills  are  taken  into  account.    The  relatively  high  mill  margins^ 
should  encourage  a  continued  high  rate  of  production. 

In  June  1947,  the  quantity  of  gray  goods  and  yarn  in  the  hands  of  rmanu- 
facturers  was  about  l2  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  14  percent  smaller 
than  the  average  for  1941...  l/    Shipments,  however,  were  about  15  percent  smaller 
in  June  1947  than  in  June  1946  and  were  nearly  l/3  smaller  than  the  monthly  average 
for  1941,    Although  manufacturers  are  keeping -inventor ies  at  a  favorable  level  com- 
pared with  1941,  the  lag  in  shipments  may  result  in  curtailed  production.  This 
would  be  particularly  true  if  the  rate  oT  shipments  declines  further  during  the 
next  several  months »    The  lag  in  shipments  may  result  in  curtailed  mill  output. 
This  v/ould  be  partictilarly  true  if  the  rate  of  shipments  decline  further. 

Stocks  of  many  selected  items  at  retail,  a  large  share  of  which  are  made  from 
cotton,.  Z/-  increased  sigriif  icantly ..in  quantity  3^'  betiveen  June  1946  and  June  1947, 
Stocks  of  most  of  these  items  in  department  stores  were  approximately  the  same  in  j 
June  1947  as  in  June  1941,  the  first  year  for  which  data  are  available  and  the  last  ' 
pre-vYar  year.    Sales  of  these  items  in  department  stores  have  declined  in  quantity 
since  last  fall  and  in  June  1047  were  from  10  to  20  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
In  most  instances  sales  ranged  from  about  the  same  to  2/5  larger  than  in  1941.  ^jre 
Sales  in  relation  to  end. of  the  month  stocks  arc  also  quite  favorable  compared  with 
the  average    relationship  of  stock  to  sales  in  1941, 

2/    The  relative  level  of  quantity  inventories  and  shipments  is- indicated  by  divid-.  . 
ing  the  index  of  dollar  value,  of  inventories  and  shipments  by- the  index  of  cotton  i^, 
cloth  prices  at  wholesale,  .        .  -■ 

2/    The  department  store  groups  of  items  included  are:    womens'  and  misses'  dresses;, 
blouses,  skirts,  sportswear,  etc.,  aprons,  housedresses ,  uniforms;  men's  furnish- 
ings, hats    and  caps;  draperies,  curtains,  upholstery,  armings,  etc.;  linens  and 
towels,  domestics  including  muslins,  sheetings,  etc.,  and  cotton  wash  goods. 
3/    Indications  of  changes  in  physical  quantity  were  arrived  at  by  dividing  the 
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It  appears  that  supplies  of  cotton  textiles  are  gradually/ 'bocoming  more 
in  "balance  with  the  demand  and  that  stocks  at  retail'  ai'G  approaching;  the  pre- 
war relationshj])  with  sales.     Some  iurther  accumulation  can  occur  "before  stocks 
would  "become  hui'denscme .    But  if  sales  decline  further  the  rate  of  accumulation 
would  he  QTecitly  accelerated.    Tliis  probably  would  result  in  lower  letail  prices 
and  increased  sales.    Tlierefore,  it  is  imlikely  that  stocks  in  retail  stores 
and  in  olucr  distribution  channels  will  become  burdensomi:;  within  the  noxt  several 
months.    But  supplies  of  cotton  goods  in  domestic  markets  may  increase  generally 
and  lower  prices  may  be  expected. 

In  foreign  markets,  the  demand  for  cotton  textiles  Is  not  expected  to  con- 
tinue as  stron,..,  as  it  was  during  the  first  half  of  19^+7.    Expoi'ts  of  all  types  of 
cotton  fabrics  totaled  857  million  square  yards  during  the  first  seven  months  in 
19^7 ^  10  percent  more  than  the  775  million  exported  during  19h6. 

3n  July,  exports  totaled  129  million  square  yards.      If  the  J-'jly  rate  is 
maintained  during  the  remainder  of  19h'i ,  total  cloth  exports  will  equal  about 
1.5  billion  yards  and  will  be  over  80  percent  higher  than  for  any  year  of  record,  k/ 
However,  l.t  is  unlikel.y  that  foreign  demand  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  exports 
at  this  level,  and  in  19^6  they  probably  will  not  exceed  the  amount  exported  in 
19^+6. 

Estimated  19^7 -f!-8  Exports  Smaller 
But  in  Line  with  Seasons'  Supplies 

Although  the  outlook  for  cotton  exports  during  the  19^!'' -^8  season  was  quite 
uncertain  in  lats  September,  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  2-1/2  million 
bales  may  be  exported.    Tliis  estimate  assumes  that  the  proposed  government  prpgrams 
to  aid  Europe  become  effective  by  e^arly    19^+8  and  w'ill  result  in  the  purchase  of 
United  States  cotton-.  Last  season  3o5  million  running  bales  were  exportodj  3-.6  mil« 

lion  bales  in  1945-46  and  an  average  of^S^S  million  in  19;'.5-.p9a 

The  supply  of  dollar  exchange  and  the  amoimt  of  unused  credits  available 
to  foreign  countries  is  much  less  than  a  year  ago.    As  a  result,  most  ^cotton 
importing  couuitries  are  not  in  as  favorable  position  for  importing  cotton  as  they  ■ 
were  last  season.    However,  there  is  a  dire  need  for  cotton  products  abroad. 
Wherever  la'bor,  equipment  and  other  resources  are  adequate,  mills  vrill  be  operated 
at  the  maximum  .level  pemittod  by  the  supply  of  raw.  cotton.     Cotton  probably  will 
be  ono  of  the  major  conimodities  for  which  a  .sizeable  share  of  tho  doll  ar  exchange . 
in  the  hands  of  importing  countries  will  be  utilized.     A  possible  exception  is  the 
United  Kingdom  where  considerable  stocks  have  been  accumulated. 

Stocks  of  cotton  on  August  1,  19^7^  in  Europe  including  the  United  Kingdom 
but  excluding  Russia,  totaled  about  h.3  million  bales  compared  \vith  l.l  million 
bales    a  year  earlier.     Stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  totaled'  2.0  million  bales, 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  equivalent  to  slightly  over  a  year's 
requirements  at  the  current  rate  of  consmnption.    France  had  about  650  thousand 
bales  on  hand  last  August  1,  19^!-7  or  ■  about  7  or  0  months  requirements.     Italy  had 
sufficient  cotton  to  keep  mills  operating  about  10  months.    Under  the  proposed  pro-  ' 
grams  for  supplying  cotton  to  Germany  and  Japan,  Qovcrriment  agencies  will  partici- 
pate only  indirectly.    Actual  shipments  of  cotton  will  be  carried  out  by  private 
agencies.     Ihe  Export-Import  Bank  will  extend  credits  up  to  20  million  dollars  for 
Germany  and  100  millli on  dollars  for  Japan  for  establishing  revolving  foxids  for  the 
purchase  of  cotton  to  be  used  in  these  countries.     First  shipments  to  Germaiiy  under 
the  program  have  been  made,  and  by  late  fall  the  program  for  Japan  should  be  in 
operation.    Shipments  under  these  programs  may  total  from  800,000  to  a  million  bales 
during  19^7-48. 

hj-  Not  readily  available  prior  to  I918 . 
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Relatively  large  stocks  of  cotton  are  available  in  foreign  producing 
countries,  particularly  in  Brazil  and  Egypt,  and  these  will  compete  with  U.  S, 
cotton  in  foreign  markets  at  prices  significantly  Icvrer  than  current  U.  S.  crices. 
Since  the  ci.Trent  export  siibsidy  is  only  1/2  cent  per  pound  compared  with  4  cents 
a  year  ago,  it  is  less  effective  in  offsetting  lov:er  prices  in  other  countries. 
Between  August  1  and  October  3  registrations  for  exports  under  the  Sales  fcr  Export 
Program  totaled  105,242  bales  compared  v;ith  400,000  bales  during  the  first  t^To 
months  of  last  season. 

Carry-over  to  Remain 
about  same  in  1948 

Indications  are. that  the  August  1,  1948  carry-over  of  cotton  in  the  U.  3. 
will  be  slightly  larger  than  the  2,5  million  on  August  1,  1947,    "i^ith  supplies  of 
cotton  for  the  1947-48  season  estimated  at  13*9  million  bales  and  disappearance  at 
11.3  million  bales,  carry-over  next  August  1  would  be  about  2.6  million  bales. 

Further  Flxpansion  of  Production 
-iP  1S48  to  be~Diff"icult 

It  seems  unlikely  that  irany  farmers  v:ill  increase  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  in  the  face  of  sagging  cotton  prices  and  relatively  more  favorable  prices 
for  feed  crops  and  for  most  livestock  and  livestock  products.    For  example,  the 
price  of  cotton  received  by  farmers  on  September  15  ivas  12  percent  less  than  it  was 
at  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  and  4  percent  below  the  1946  season  average. 

In  the  same  period,  corn  prices  rose  39  percent,  wheat  36  percent,  grain 
sorghtms  28  percent,  beef  cattle  46  percent,  and  hogs  69  percent.  Furthermore, 
continuing  high  levels  of  industrial  emplo^/m.ent  and  wages  make  it  unlikely  that 
much  more  labor  will  be  available  for  cotton  or  eduction. 

Minor  increases  in  cotton  acreage  may  take  place  in  certain  areas  in  1948 
as  a  result  of  reduced  acreage  quotas  for  peanuts  and  tobacco .    But  the  effect  of 
these  changes  rnxj  be  offset  by  decreases  in  other  areas. 

Quality  of_  1947-~48  Supplies  depends 
mainly  on  Quality  of  1947  Crop 

-   The  quality  of  cotton  available  to  mills  is  likely  to  be  higher  during 
1947-48,  if  weather  conditions  are  favorable  during  the  rem.ainder  of  the  harvesting 
season.     Compared  with  1946 ^  the  1947  carry-over  contains  relatively  more  cotton  of 
strict  Middling  grade  or  better  and  relatively  less  of  all  grades  lower  than  ^trict 
Bliddling.    Staple  length  of  the  1947  carry-over  averages  longer  than  for  any  year 
on  record.    The  proportion  of  cotton  29/S£"  and  shorter  vms  doT.-n  sharply  from,  a 
year  earlier,  while  the  proportion  15/l6"  and  longer  was  up. 

Because  of  the  much  smaller  carry-over  the  quality  of-  the  cotton  available 
to  mills  during  1947-48  vrill  be  determined  to  a  m.uch  larger  degree  by    the  current 
crop  than  ms  the  case  last  year.    The  1946  carry-over  made  up  46  percent  of  the 
1946-47  supply  while  the  1947  carry-over  will  be  only  18  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  supply  for  1947-48. 

Early  ginnings  from  the  1947  crop  were  about  l/32"  shoi*ter  in  length  of 
staple  but  much  higher  in  grade  than  for  1946.    Hoivever,  the  quality  of  the  current 
crot)  will  depend  largely  on  the  weather  during  the  remainder  of  the  harvesting 
season.      > . 
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Rayon  '^utput  10  Percent  Above  1946 ; 

Further  Increase  Expected  ^        .      .  ' 

During  the  first  half  .of  .1947,  production  of  filament  yarn  and  staple  fiber 
totaled  468  million  pounds.',  10  percent  above  production  fcr  the  same  period  in  1,946 • 
A  further  increase  in  production  is  expected  during  the 'next  12  to  18  months.  The 
rate  for  the  first  half  of  1947  is  equal  to  an  annual-  rate  of  936  million  pounds 
vxhich  is  equivalent  to;  2,^2  million  bales  of  cotton.     In  1946,  854  million  pounds 
v/orc  produced,  the  equivalent  of  2  million  l^ales  o^  66tton« 

The  increase  in  rayon  production  dur ing  the  first  half  of  1947  was  about  in 
line  wit;!  the  increas-e  estimated  last  January  by  the  Textile  Economic  Bureau,  Inc. 
This  survey  estimated  that  plant  capacity  would  ha-ve  increased  about  25  percent  over 
llovembor  1946  by  the  end  of  1948.  .v' 

Staple  fiber  production  during  the  first  half  of  1947  was  20  percent  above 
1946  and  about  l/4  of  thje  total  rayon  output,  compared  with  about  l/5  in  1946  and 
only  l/S  in  1939.  -  By  the  end  of  1.948  the  rayon  industry  is  expected  to  Increase  its 
capacity  for. staple  fiber  about  66  percent  above  November  1946.  ;:  ■ 

Filament  yarn  production  in  1946  increased  about  9  percent  over  1945  and  made 
up-  4/5. of  the  total  rayon  output.    During  the  first  half  of  1947,  362  million  pounds 
were  produced.    This  annual  rate  of  724  million  pounds  is.  equivalent  to  , 1,7  million 
bales  of  cotton.    During  1946,  production  totaled  678  million  poimds*  the  equivalent 
of  1,6  million  bales  of  cotton.  ■  ■ 

Deliveries  of  filament  yarn  by  trades  indicate  that  the  increased  production 
has  been  fairly  evenly  distributed  between  the  different  fabric  manufacturers,  with 
about  half  the  filament  yarn  produced  in  1946  going  into  broad  woven  goods.  During 
the  first  half  of  1947,  the  amount  used  for  this  purpose  was  about  8  percent  larger 
than  the  same  period  last  year,  the  miscellaneous  uses,  increased  slightly  irfibre. 
For  instance  tire  mamifacturers,  who  used  about  l/S  of  the  output  In  1946,  used 
about  5.7  million  pounds,  or  about  5  percent  more  in  the  first  half  of  1947  than  a 
year  earlier.- 

The  actual  increase  in  rayon  going  into  the  production  of  tire  fabric  and 
cord  during  the  first  half  of  1947  was  not  as  large  as  the  increase  in  cotton  used 
for  the  sam.e  purrioae.  -  Aboub  37  percent  o.f  the  total  tire  fabric  and  cord  produced 
in  the  first  half  of  1947  was  made  from  rayon  filament  yarn,  but  in  1946  rayon  made 
up  40  percent  of  th©  total.    The  slight  decline  in  proportion  of  rayon  used  in  tire 
fabrics  and  cord  was  due  to  the  fact  that  output  "of  .cotton  fabric  and  cord  in  the 
first  half  of  1947  averaged  ,24  percent  higher  than  the  1946  annual  rate,:    Because  of 
the  improved  supply-demand  positioxi  of  autor.iobile  tires  during  the'  last'  several 
months,  however,  cotton  tire-fabric  production  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  at 
this  rate  during  the  reinainder  of, .1947  ^nd  in  ,1948. 

Ratio  of  Rayon  Prices  to  Cotton  Prices.       .  ,       •  . 

Up  S ince  a_  Year  Age,  But  Be  1  cm  1935-39  Average     •       .  '-' 

After  remaining  stable  during  the  war  and  until  November  of  1946,  the  prices 
of .filament  yarn  and  staple  fiber  increased.    In, August. ■1947,  they  were  about  22  anc 
28  percent  above  prices' a  year  earlier.    During  the  same  period  cotton  prices  de- 
clined about  S.bercent,  therefore,  cotton' s  "ccmpet it ive  price  position  is  slightly 
improved.    However,  cotton  prices  still  are  much  less  favorable  in  this  res-pect  thar 
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before  the  vra.r.    Rayon  prices  in  August  were  only  about  20  percent  above  the  1935-39 
average  vrhile  cottcn  prices  v/ere  about  3  times  the  pre-v/ar  average.    In  August,  the 
ratio  of  the  price  of  rayon  filament  yarn  to  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  was  0.73  com- 
pared vi-ith  0.72  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  1.55  in  1935-39.    The  ratios  of  the 
price  of  rayon  Staple  fiber  to  the  price  of  Middling  15/l6  inch  cotton  for  the  same 
periods  were  0.80,  0.62  and  2,15. 

As  the  supply. of  fibers  increases  and  price  becomes  more  important  to 
fabricators  in  the  selection  of  ravr  materials,  rayon  v/ill  become  an  even  stronger 
competitor  to  cotton  during  1947-48  and  the  immediate  years  ahead. 

V;ORID  SITUATION  AM)  OUTLOOK 

Foreign  Cotton  Prices  About  the  Same 
As  Year  Ago ;  U .  S .  Prices  I.ovrer 

Except  for  Argentina  and  India,  the  price  of  cotton  in  most  foreign  countries 
in  September  1947  averaged  about' the  same  or  slightly  lower  than- the  average  for 
September  1946.    Since  cotton  prices  at  New  Orleans  this  September  averaged  about 
5--1/2  cents  less  than  a  year  earlier,  the  spread  beti^veen  domestic  and  foreign  cotton 
prices,  not  considering  the  export  subsidy,  was  significantly  less  than' a  year  ago. 
In  Argentina  the.  price  of  Type  B  at  Buenos  Aires  averaged  34.98  cents  per  pound  in 
September  compared  with  slightly  over  28  cents  for  September  1946.    The  current 
price  of  Argentina  Type  B  cotton  is  3(,61  cents  above  the  price  of  middling  15/l6 
inch  cotton  at  Hew  Orleans, 

.During  1946-47^,  cotton  prices  in  most  foreign  coimtries  were  a  great  deal  more 
stable  than  wore  United;  States  prices-.  In  Brazil,the  monthly  average  price  of  Type  5 
at  Sao  jraulo  ranged  from  a  low  of  24.  08  cents  for  November  to  a  high  of  27,60  cents 
in  JSaroh.    Average  monthly  prices  of  middling  15/16  inch  cotton  in  Torreon,  Mexico 
varied  from  25*23  cents  in  August  of  1945  to  29., 89  cents  in  November.    The  spread 
between  llevr  Orleans  and  Brazilian  and  Mexican  prices  narrowed  considerably  d\«*ing 
the  late  fall  and  vrinter  of  the  1946-47  season  but  widened  again  during  the  spring 
and  summer.    This  change  in  spread  was  due  largely  to  the  decline  in  U,  S,  prices 
during  the  fall  and  the  increase  during  the  spring.    During  May,  June,  and  July 
prices  of  Type  5  at  Sao  Paulo  averaged  11  cents  less. per  pound  than  prices  of 
middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at  Nev;  Orleans.    Prices  of  m-iddling  15/l6  inch  at  Torreon 
v.'ere  about  8  cents  less  during  this  period.    J  he  decline  in  U.  S,  prices  since  mid- 
July  has  reduced  the  spread  bet\TOen  cotton  prices  in.  the  U.  S.  and  in  Brazil  and. 
Mexico  by  about  half,  ■  In  September  1947,  Type  5  at  Sao  Paulo  averaged  ,5.75  cents 
be lo\7  middling  15/l6  inch  cotton  in  New  Orleans.    Middling  15/l6  cotton  in  Torreon, 
Mexico,  averaged  4.74  cents  belov«r  the  Nevj-  Orleans,  price.  , 

The  export  subsidy  on  U.  S.  cotton  has  been  reduced  from  4  cents  per  pound 
to  1/2  cent  since  the  beginning  of  last  season.    As  a  result,  the  difference  between 
the  export  price  of  j^merican  and  Brazilian  cotton  is  about  5.25  cents  and  the 
difference  bet-veen  American  and  Mexican  prices  is  proportionately  less.    Thus,  U.  S, 
cotton  is  now  in  as  favorable  or  slightly  more  favorable  position  than  a  year  ago 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets  v;ith  cotton  from  other  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  wide  sv/ings  in  U,  S,  prices  in  1946-47  were  not  reflected  significantly 
in  the  price  movements  in  other  foreign  producing  countries.    This  probably  is 
explained  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  stap,le  length  of  cotton  produced  in '  these 
countries  (mainly  Egypt  and  India)  varies  considerably  from  American  cotton,  and, 
also  to  various  government  controls  in  these  countries  which  affect  prices. 
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In  Egypt  the  price  of  Ashmuni  Fully  Good  Fair  declined  slightly  in  August  1947  and 
7jas  not  quoted  in  September,     The  average  for  September  1946  vms  33o05  cents.  In 
India,  prices  of  Jarilla  Fine  at  Bombay  declined  about  a  half-cent  per  pound  from 
July  to  August  but  increased  about  16,62  cents  per  pound  during  September,  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 


Viorld  Mill  Consumption  About 
Same  in  1947-48  ~ 


World  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  1947-48  is  expected  to  be  about  26,0  mil* 
lion  bales,  about  the  same  as.  for  1946-47,  and  still  will  be  below  the  1955-39 
average  of  28-1/2  million.     In  the  two  years  following  the  end  of  the  war,  world 
consumption  has  increased  from  slightly  over  3/4  of  the  1935-39  average  to  91  per- 
cent in  1946-47, 

Mill  consumption  in  continental  Europe  (excluding  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia)  was  about  40  percent  higher  in  1946^47  than  in  1945-46,  but  was  less  than 
3/4  of  the  1935-39  level.     Countries  making  substantial  gains  last  year  include 
Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  France,  Yugoslavia,  Switzerland,  and  Netherlands, 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  mill  consujnption  in  this  area  may  increase  about 
1/2  million  bales  in  1947-48,    However,  a  number  of  difficulties  stand  in  the  way 
of  general  improvement.    Shortage  of  exchange  vath  which  to  buy  raw  cotton  already 
is  limiting  consumption  particularly  in  Belgium  and  Spain,    Although  supplies  have 
been  adequate  to  keep  mills  operating  in  France  and  Italy,  dollar  shortages  will 
be  encomtered  in  1947-48,     Other  factors  will  retard  consumption  but 'the  effects 
will  vary  among  countries.    These  include  shortages  of  coal  and  power,  shortage  of 
equipment  for  replacing  or  modernizing  plants  and  labor  dif f iculties<, 

Mill  consumption  in  Austria^  Poland,  and  Germany  increased  either  very 
little  or  somev^at  less  than  -wslS  expected  last  season.     In  Germany,  progress  toward 
a  pre-war  scale  of  operations  is  very  slow.    Consumption  last  season  in  the  whole 
of  Germany  was  slightly  over  l/4  million  bales  compared  with  the  1935»39  average 
of  1  million  bales.     The  difficulties  vary  among  occupation  zones  but  the  chief 
ones  are  coal  shortages,  lack  of  labor  and  low  productivity  as  well  as  bottlenecks 
in  sizing  materials,  spare  parts  and  accessories.    Raw  cotton  supplies  have  been 
adequate  to  keep  mills  operating  but  were  at  a  low  level  at  the  beginning  of  this 
season.    Practically  all  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  American  and  United  Kingdom 
Zones  came  from  the  United  States, 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  recovery  of  the  textile  industry  has  been  delayed 
by  labor  and  fuel  shortages.     Currently,  only  about  3/4  as  many  workers  as  before 
the  war  are  employed  in  textile  mills.     Tlie  Government  , is  making  a  strong  effort 
to  recruit  additional  labor  and  increase  output,  mainly  for  export  purposes.  A 
special  plant  modernization  plan  under  which  the  Government  will  bear  up  to  l/4  of 
the  cost  was  initiated  early  in  1947  and  my  be  expected  to  have  considerable  effeci 
particularly  when  new  machinery  and  replacement  parts  become  more  plentiful. 
Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled  about  1,7  million  bales  last  season 
compared  vdth  1,6  million  bales  in  1945-46,    Stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
season  were  about  2  million  bales,  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  equal  to  a 
years*  requirements  at  the  present  rate  of  output. 

In  the  Far  East,  both  Japan  and  China  have  succeeded  in  expanding  consump- 
tion from  1945-46  to  1946^47,  but  India  was  not  able  to  maintain  the  1945-46  rate 
because  of  work  stoppages  and  shortages  of  fuel.    Hill  consumption  in  India 
declined- about  10  percent  last  season  but  was  still  about  25  percent  above  pre-A^'ar, 
In  Japan,  sufficient  labor,  power,  and  other  requirements  have  been  mobilized  to 
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operate  about  2-l/4  million  of  the  2,9  million  Spindles  in  place  on  July  1,  1947, 
Cotton  mill  activity  increased  from  the  time  United  Stato-s  cotton  began  arriving 
in  June  1946,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1946-47  season  v.'as  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  slightly  over  800,000  bales.    Consumption  during  1947-48  is  expected  to  total 
about  800,000  bales  of  v^hich  about  2/3  will  be  United  States  cotton.' 

Chinese  mills  used  about  l-l/2  million  bales  in  1946-47,  or  about  t'^vice  as 
many  as  a  year  earlier.    About  1-3/4  million  bales  will  be  consumed  this  season. 

Most  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  increased  domestic  mill  consumption? 
last  year 'over  1945-46.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  increased  output  vTas  used  to  j 
rebuild  consumer  supplies,  to  meet  increased  demands  resulting  from  higher  incomes  i 
and  to  increase  exports.-  In  South  and  Central  America,  the  strong  upv/ard  trend  of  .i 
the  v/ar  years  is  leveling  off  and  in  some  countries  a  decline  has  set  in.  As  ner/ 
machinery  becomes  available  in  these  countries,  hovvever,  plant  capacity  will  expand^ 
and  the  quality  of  textiles  should  improve.  Until  then,  the  market  for  their  pro--* 
duction  will  bo  limited  mainly  to  domestic  requirements  and  to  the  needs  of  nearby 
countries.  Mill  consumption  in  Brazil  totaled  850,000  bales  in  1946-47  compared 
with  900,000  bales  in  1945-46;  consumption  in  Argentina  for  the  two  seasons  was 
342,000  and  346,000  bales  respectively.  In  l.fcxico  mill  consumption  declined  to  .^j 
298,000  bales  in  1946-47  from  319,000  in  1945-46  because  of  a  decline  in  the  demanlf 
for  exports  of  the  type  of  cloth  produced. 

YJorld  Carry-over  Down  and 

1947-48  Supplies  Below  Last  Season  -  ■ 

The  Vforld  carry-over  of  all  kinds  of  commercial  cotton  on  August  1,  1947, 
is  estimated  at  17.9  million  bales,  compared  T/ith  23.1  million  bales  on  August  1, 
1946  and  26.5  million  bales  for  1945.    Mor-e  than  4/5  of  the  reduction  in  v;orld 
carry-over  during  the  past  two  seasons  occurred  in  American  cotton  which  declined 
from  12.2  million  bales  on  August  1,  1945  to  5.3  million  bales  on  August  1,  1947. 
The  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  during  the  last  tv/o  years  declined  from  14,3  to 
12.6  million  bales,  or  1.7  million  bales.  ^ 


The  estimated  Tvorld  carry-over  plus  the  estimated  1947  crop  gives  a  world 
supply  for  1947-48  of  42,3  million  bales.    This  is  1,8  million  bales  smaller  than 
the  supply  of  commercial  cotton  for  the  1946-47  season  and  8,1  million  bales  bolow^ 
the  peak  year  of  1937.    The  1947  world  crop  of  commercial  cotton  is  now  estimated 
at  24,4  million  bales  compared  with  21.0  million  bales  in  1946-47  and  the  1935-39 
average  Of  29,7  million  bales.    If  world  cons\Amption  during  19-47-48  is  as  estimatec 
the  world  carry-over  of  commercial  cotton  on  August  1,  1948  may  be  decreased  to 
around  16.1  million  bales. 

World  Production  "ITill  be  a  Sixth  Larger 
in  1947-48  than  in  1946-47 

After  two  seasons  with  production  less  than  3/4  as  large  as  the  1935-39 
average  crop,  world  cotton  production  in  1947-48  is  expected  to  be  about  16  percentt 
larger  than  in  1946-47  but  still  will  be  1,5  million  bales  under  the  average  of 
1939-44,  .  •■  '  • 

Yforld  commercial  production  totaled  21,0  million  bales  in  1946-47,  an  in- 
crease of  about  0,7  million  bales  from  a  year  earlier.  .Thi.s  compares, with  the 
1935-39  average  production  of  29.7  million  bales,  and  the  average  during  the  war 
years  (1939-44)  of  25.9  million. 
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Table  1.  Coimiiercial  Cotton,  American:    World  supply  o.nd  consumption,  I92O-U7 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
^ug. 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
192ij- 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
1932 

1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 
1939 

^.1935- 

1939 
1940 

19i^l  ■ 
19^2 

19^3 
igkh 

1945 
1946  3/ 
19h7  3/ 


Supply 


Carry -ov e r  Augu st  1 


United  States 


Loan 
stocks 


Other 
stocks 


Total 


Foreign:  World 
coun-  : total 
tries  :carry- 
:  over 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bales 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2/' 1,312 
2/3,393 

2/2,379 
1,129 

3,002 

•  5,088 

. 3>237 

I,  665 

•  6,961^ 

II,  0^9 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bales 

3,5^1 
6,724 

3,156 
2,129 
1,^39 
1,503 
3,^13 
3,662 

2,if25 
2,131 

3,010 
2,870 
7,201 
6,952 
k,6h6 
2,049 

2,099 
2,722 
U,U82 
1,907 


5,601  2,651 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bales 

3,5^1 

6,72i^ 
3,156 
2,129 
1M9 
1,503 
3,^13 
3,662 

2,i+25 
2,131 

4,322 

6,263 
9,580 
8,081 
7,648 
7,137 
5,336 

4,387 
ll,4i^6 
12,956 

8,253 
10,469 
12,026 

10,505 
10,569 
10 , 626 
ii,o4o 
7,173 
2,395 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bales 

2,79? 

2,950 
2,524 

1,189 

1,272 

1,877 
2,088 

4,183 
2,781 
2,386 

1,865 
2,713 
3,683 
3,728 

3,033 

1,904 
1,662 
1,848 
2,341 
1,181 

1,787 
2,073 
771 
660 

711 
615 
1,110 

2,696 
2,898 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bales 

6.338 
9,674 
5,680 
3,318 

2,711 
3,380 

5,501 

7,8^5 
5,206 

4,517 

6,187 
8,976 
13,263 
11,809 
10,701 
9,041 

6,998 

6,235 
13,787 

14,137 

10,040 
12,542 
12,797 
11,165 
11,280 
11.241 
12,150 
9,869 
5,293 


World 
produc ■ 
tion 


World 
total 
supply 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bales 

13.664 

8,285 
10,124 

10,330 
14,006 
16,181 
18,162 
12,957 
14,555 
14,716 

13,873 
16,877 
12,961 
12,712 
9,576 
10,495 

12,375 
18,412 
11,665 
11,418 

12,873 
12,315 
10 , 628 

12,534 
11,075 
11,919 
•  8,907 
8,574 
11,170 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bales 


20,002 

17,959 
15,804 
13,648 

16,717 
19,561 
23,663 
20,802 
19,761 
19,233 

20,060 

25,853 
26,224 
24,521 

20,277 
19,536 

19,373 
24,647 
25,452 

25,555 

22,913 
24,857 
23,425 
23,699 
22,355 
23,160 

21,057 
18,443 
16,463 


Mill  consumpt ion  l/ 
"Wcrl. 


United 
States 


1,000 
run- 
ning 
bales 

4,677 
5,613 
6,325 
5,353 
5,917 
6,176 
6,880 

6,535 
6,778 
5,803 

5,084 
4,744 
6,004 

5,553 
5,241 
6,221 
7,768 
5,616 
6,736 
7,655 

6,799 
9,576 
10,974 
10,930 
9,829 
9,448 
8,966 
9,787 


Foreign: 
coun- 
tries 


tota 
con- 
sump 

 Ltian 

1,000-  1,000 

run-  run- 
ning ■  ning 
bales  bale. 


5,591 
6,596 
6,124 
5',  564 
7,394 
7,834 
8,868 
9',  041 
8,448 
7,218 

5,972 
7,784 
8,381 
8,227 

5,965 
6,282 

5,325 
5,179 
4,513 
5,221 

5,304 
2,364 
1,186 
1,349 
1,217 
1,480 

2,135 
3,288 


10,268 
12,209 
12,449 
10,917 

13,311 
14,010 

15,748 
15,576 
15,226 
13  .,021 

11,056 
12,528 

14,385 
13,780 
11,206 
12,503 
13,093 
10; 795 
-11,249 
12,876 

12,203 
11,940 
12,160 

12,279 
11,046 
10,928 
11,101 

13,075 


il/  Excluding  from  l8,000  to  140,000  bales  destroyed  annually. 

2/  Probably  includes  some  futures,  the  exact  amount  of  vrhich  is  not  kno-^m. 

1^/  Preliminary  and  partly  estimated  , 

Data  for  7ra.r  years  are  tentative'  and  subject  to  further  revisions., 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  01   one  Census,  tne  wew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Service,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture . 
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Table  2-Commercial  Cotton,  foreign:    V/orld  supply  and  consumption,  1920-47 


:                                 Supply  ! 

Mill  consvunption  1/ 

Year 

:      Carry-over  August  1 

• 

• 
• 

begin- 

• 

:  y^orld 

:  "oriu 

:  n/oria  * 

uniTsecL 

i  Foreign 

:  vjorxo. 

lixng 

: Unitea: 

Foreign 

:  total 

:  produc- 

:  total 

'States 

: countries 

:  total 

Aug. 

:  oxates : 

countries 

:  carry- 

:  tion 

:  supply  ' 

• 

:consump- 

:  over 

• 
• 

:  tion 

\  x,uuu 

XjOOO 

T  r\r\r\ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  bales 

bales 

baxes 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

9  / 

9  / 

9  / 

0  / 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

9  / 
2/ 

!  283 

5, 131 

5  ,.4 14 

6,964 

12  ,  37  8 

216 

6,  667 

6,883 

liiCi  1 

172 

5, 323 

5,495 

6,888 

12,383 

297 

7-272 

6^569 

1  Q9  0 

Lvcc  : 

166 

4,648 

4,814 

8,527 

13,141 

341 

8^547 

8,888 

196 

4,057 

4,253 

8,760 

13,013 

328 

8,782 

9,110 

1924 

XX  ( 

0,  786 

3,  903 

10,088 

13,991 

276 

9,147 

9,423 

1925 

!  XO/ 

4,461 

4,  568 

10,562 

15, 130 

280 

9,878 

10,158 

j.y  D 

1  OQ 

4,972 

9,7  68 

14, 740 

310 

9,  62x 

r\     r\ry  ^ 

9,931 

1  Q  97 

!  XUU 

4^  ouy 

10,38  6 

15,195 

299 

9,567 

9,866 

Xy  CO 

111 
:  XXX 

11, 247 

16,576 

ry  ^  ry 

313 

10, 239 

10,552 

1  Q  9Q 

xy  ^y 

5,024 

11,535 

17,559 

303 

11,551 

11,854 

xyou 

208 

0,497 

5,705 

11,503 

17,208 

179 

11, 197 

llj  376 

107 

5,725 

5,  832 

9,  602 

15,434 

122 

10, 239 

lOj  361 

lyoc  ' 

98 

4,975 

5,073 

10,500 

15,573 

133 

10,133 

10, 266 

iyoo  ! 

83 

5i-  224 

5,307 

13,354 

18,661 

147 

11, 675 

11,822 

±yo4t  ! 

96 

6,743 

6,839 

13,466 

20,305 

120 

14  ,,154 

14,274 

xy  CO 

71 

5,960 

6,031 

15,646 

21,677 

130 

14,896 

15,026 

1936 

1 6 

/?     C7  D 

b,  obi 

18,354 

25,005 

182 

17,365 

17,545 

1937  : 

XX,2 

7,  348 

7,460 

18,333 

25^793 

132 

16,646 

16,778 

xy  oo  " 

O  '7 

8  f 

0     0  0  0 

Of  0^0 

8,  915 

15,844 

24,759 

122 

17,136 

17, 258 

xyoy  1 

1  D 

/,oOX 

15, 908 

23,409 

129 

15,491 

15, 620 

a V  0  xy oo ! 

—xyoy  ! 

/  ,  0I2 

16, 817 

24, 129 

139 

16, 307 

1 6, 44  6 

xy4tU  ! 

95 

7,625 

7,720 

16,405 

24,125 

146 

14,509 

14, 655 

xy^tx  ! 

14,988 

24,358 

196 

12,677 

12,873 

1942  : 

135 

11,285 

11,420 

xo , u^o 

OA  A 
(C^fc  ,  U  DO 

1  7n 

XX,  Ouri 

19  m  A 

1943  : 

88 

12,202 

12,290 

13,446 

25,736 

114 

11,406 

11,520 

1944  : 

118 

14,045 

14,163 

11,472 

25^635 

120 

11,102 

11,222 

1945  ; 

124 

14,213 

14,337 

11,364 

25,701 

197 

12, 243 

12,440 

1946  3/: 

153 

15,045 

13,198 

12,419 

25,617 

248 

12,677 

12,925 

1947  3/; 

126 

12,493 

12, 619 

13,207 

25^826 

1/  Excludes  53,000  to  164,000  bales  destroyed  annually" for  recent  years c 
2/  Approximately  478  pounds  net  weight© 
3/  Preliminary  and  partly  estimatedo 

Data  for  vjar  years  are  tentative  and  subject  to  further  revisionso- 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Biareau  of  the  Census,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Services  and  estimates  made  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 
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.  Tatle  3-  Commercial  Cotton,  all  growths:    World  supply  and  consumption, 

1920-^7 


Year 
"begin- 
ning 
Aug. 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
I92U 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
1932 
1933 
1931^ 
1935 
1936. 

1937 
1938 

1939 
Average 

1935-39 

I9U0 
19^1 
I9U2 

19^3 
19kk 
I9U5 
19^+6  3/ 
19^7  3/ 


Carry-over  Aug.  1 


Supply 


United 
States 


1,000 
tale^ 

3,82U 
6,896 
3,322 

2,325 
1,556 

1,610 r 

3,51*2 

'  3,762 
2,536 
2,313 

i+,530 
6,370 
9,678 
8,16U 
7,lkk 
7,208 
5,1^09 
k,h99 
11,533 
13,032 

8,337 

10,561^ 
12,166 
10,6i+0 

10,657 
10,7^1-^^ 
11,-16U-- 
7,326  ■ 
2,521 


;  Foreign  : 
:  countries 


1,000 
bales 

^ 

7,928 
8,273 
7,172 
5,2^6 
5,058 
6,338 

6,931 
8,892 

7,999 
8,228 

7,362 
8,i^38 
8,658 
8,952 
9,796 
7,86i<- 
8,240 
9,196 
11,169 
8,606 


9,698 
10,001 
11,9^^-5 
12,913 
11^,660 

15,323 
15,741 
15,39,1 


World 

total  " 
carry - 
over  

I,  000 
bales 

^ 

II,  752 
15,169 
10,494 

7,571 
6,614 
7,948 

10,473 
12,654 

10,535 
10,541 

11,892 
14,808 
18,336 
17,116. 
17,540 
15,072 
13,649 

13,695. 

22,702 

21,638 


World 
produc 
tion 


World 

total 
feupply 


li^ll  gQnsumption  1/  

World 

total 


United 
States 


1,000 
bales 
2/ 

20,628 

15,173 
18,451 
19,090 
24,094 
26,743 
27,930 
23,343 
25,802 

26,251 


25,376 

26,479 
23,461 
26,066 
23,042 
26,l4l 
30,729 
36,745 
27,509 
27,326 


1,000 
bales 

^ 

32,380 
30,342 
28,945 
26,661 
30,708 
34,691 
38,403 
35,997 
36,337 
36,792 

37,268 
41,287 

41,797 

43,182 

40,582. 

41,213 

44,378. 

50.440 

50,211 

48,964 


1,000 
bales 

^ 

4,893 
5,910 
6,666 
5,681 

6,193 
6,456 

7,190 
6,834 

7,091 
6,106 

5,263 
4,866 

6,137 
5,700 
5,361 

6,351 
7,950 
5,748 
6,858 
7,784 


20,262 
22,167 
22,585 
23,570 
25,4o4 
26,487 
23,067 
17,912. 


28,720 
25,616 
25,582 
24,521 
23,391 
207271 
20,993 
24,377 


48,982 
47,783 
48,167 
48,091 
48,795 
46,758 
44,060 
42,289 


9,722 
11,170 
11,100 

9,943 

9,568 

9,163 
10,035 


Foreign 
countries : consump- 
:  tion 


1,000 
bales 
2/  • 

12,258 
13,868 
14,671 
14,346 
16,541 
17,712 
18,489 
18,608 
18,687 
18,769 

17,169 

18,023 

18,514 

19,202 

20,119 

21,178' 

22,688 

21,325 

21,649 

20,712 


9,015       17,352!    29,690     47,042     6,938  21,611 


16,873 
13,863 
13,193 
12,623 
12,582 
14,378 
15,965 


1,000 
bales 

^ 

17,151 
19,778 

21,337 
20,027 
22,734 
24,168 

25,679 
25,442 

25,778 

24,875 

22,432 

22,889 
24,651 
25,602 
25,480 

27,529 
30,638 

27,573 
28,507 
28,496 

28,549 

26,595 
25,033 
24,293 
22,566 
22,150 
23,541 
26,000 


1/  Excludes  from  18,000  to  30V,000  bales  destroyed  annually. 

2/  American  in  running,  bales,  (counting  round  bales  as  half  bales)  and  foreign  in 
bales  of  approximately  478  pounds  net  weight. 
^  Preliminary  and  partly  estimated. 

Data  for  war  years  are  tentative  and  subject  to  further  revisions. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Service,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  estiinates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture . 


% 
\ 


Aug.-  Sept.-  Oct.  19^7 


-  16  - 


Table  4.-  Cotton  and  rayons    Actual  prices  of  yarn  and  equivalent  prices 
of  ravf  fiber.  United  States,  average  1930-34,  1935-1939 

and  1940  to  date 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
August 


Averar:e 


Actual  prices, 
ner  pound 


iiayon 
filament 
yarn  1/ 


Cotton 
yarn  2./ 


Equivalent  prices  per 
lb.  of  usable  fiber 


Rayon 
staple 
fiber  3/ 


Cotton  4/ 


Middling  *  S  ,M. 

15/;l6V  ;  1-1/16" 


Ratios 


Rayon 
staple 


Cents 


Cents  Cents 


Cents  Cents 


Rayon  :  Rayon 
yarn  to:  staple 
cotton  :  fiber,  to  :  fiber  to 

yarn     ;Mid.l5/l6"  :S  .I.I,l-l/l6" 


1930-34 

67 

37 

46.83 

11.68 

13.54 

1.86 

4,36 

•.  3.69 

Average  . 

1935-39 

56 

.36 

28.56 

'  13.37 

14,95 

1.55 

2.15 

1,93 

1940  .! 

55 

39 

26.25 

13  .71 

15,34 

1.36 

1,91 

1,71 

1941 

55 

50 

26.25 

22<.33 

25.01 

1.10 

1,18 

1,05 

1942 

55      .  r 

52  . 

26.25 

24,55 

27,45 

1,07 

1.07 

,96 

1943 

55 

52 

25.20 

25o07 

27,97 

1,07 

1.01 

,90 

1944 

:  55 

56 

26.25 

26.47 

28,97 

,98 

,99 

.91 

1945 

55 

62 

26  .25 

31.26 

33.15 

,89 

,84 

o79 

1946 

63 

83 

30.58 

41,83 

43  ,44 

,76 

,73 

.70 

1946 

Aug. 

;  55 

76 

26.25 

■  42.42 

44,17 

,72 

.62  : 

,59 

Sept. 

:  55 

80 

26.25 

43 , 98 

45.71 

.69 

.60  ■•' 

,57 

Oct. 

:  55 

82 

26.25 

43,19 

44.52 

,67 

.61 

,59 

Nov. 

:  59 

82 

. 27.82 

37.03 

38,33 

.72 

,75 

,73 

Dec . 

62  ^ 

82 

29,40 

38,89 

40.27 

.76 

,76 

.73 

Jan. 

:  .  ■  62 

82' 

29,40 

38.30 

39.94 

.76 

,77 

,74 

Feb, 

:  69 

82 

33.60 

39,94 

41,54 

.84 

,84 

,81 

March 

;        63       ,  r 

82' 

33,60 

42  ,03 

43,61 

.84 

.80 

,77 

April 

69 

88 

33.60 

42  .06 

43,65 

,78 

.80 

,77 

May 

:  69 

88 

33,60 

43,16 

44.94 

,78 

.78 

,75 

June 

:  69 

88 

33.60 

44,77 

46,52 

.78 

.75 

,72 

Julv 

:  1/  67 

89 

.33,60 

46,07 

48.02 

.75 

.73 

-.70 

1947 

Aug. 

\  1/  67 

92 

33,60 

41.99 

44,95 

.73 

.80 

,75 

\J   Yifholesale  price  of  Viscose  on  skeins  first  quality  yarn,  150  denier  until 
June  1947  since  July  1947  price  "on  cones." 

Zj   VJholesale  price  of  Single  40' s  carded  until  July  1946,  since  August  .1^46,  - 
twisted,  carded. 

3/   V'Jholesale  price  of  Viscose,  1-1/2  denier.    Ass\aines  ne^t  v;aste  multiplier  of  1.05. 
4/    Price's  of  Memphis  Territory  grovrths,  landed  Group  B  mill  points  and  assuming 
net  v;aste  multiplier  of  1.15. 

Compiled  from  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Cotton  Branch,  Production 


and  Marketing  Administration, 
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Table  6,-  Cotton  Prices:    Comparison  bet\'reen  American  and  f ore igri  grow|3h s_- in- 
specified  locations  ;  average..  1935-^39  annually .18-40-46! l-ii;'^^-..'^;^^^^ 


and  by;  months August  1946  to  date  '' 


■  T^-pe 

5  at 

:  Mid. 

15.16"  : 

Jarilla 

Geascn •  • 

:  ■  Mid, 

.  Sao 

Paulo, 

:  at  Torreon 

at  Bombay, 

:       Buenos  ^  1 .  ■ '     .  "  • 

beginning 

:  15/16" 

Brazil 

Mexico 

:   .  India 

:  A 

ires.;" 

August  1 

•  at  Nevj'  : 

:  Below 

:  Be  low-  ' 

:..  Below 

•  ■:.    B.eloyr  .  •  \ 

and  month':.Orleans 

[Actual:  15/16". 

^Actual: 15/16" 

Actual: 15/16" 

it       _L  T 

: Actual 

;^  15/J.6" 

•■■  ■  • 

:at  "Sew 

:at  New 

:at  New 

: 

;  \  at : New  \ 

'J 

: Or  leans 

:Orleans 

: Or  leans 

"%,  .Orleans. 

:  'Cents  . 

Cents. ' 

•  •  'Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

r%.  1 

Cents 

Average 

• 

1935-39 

10*80 

10.37' 

.43 

11.52 

..  +.72 

8.31 

'2.49- 

12  .18 

+1,38    .  ' 

1940 

:'  II0O6 

6,91 

4,15 

11.32 

+  .26 

6.62 

4.44 

11.61 

+  .55  - 

1941 

:  18.17 

8.42 

9.75 

14,68 

3.49 

1/6.59 

11,58 

15.45 

2.72 

1942 

V  19.96 

11.08 

8,88 

17.40 

2.56' 

^/ 

13  .83 

.6.13 

1943 

:  20,44 

13.15 

7,29 

19.60 

.84 

2/ 

13  .72 

6.72 

1944 

:  21,69 

14.10 

7,59 

18.17 

-  3.52  3/I6.5O 

5.19 

15.28 

"6.41 

1945 

25.82 

17.  93 

7.89. 

19.41 

6.41  " 

16.»43 

9.39 

■  -20,43 

5.^9 

1946 

M,65 

25.88 

,-  8,77  ' 

2  8,34 

•  .-6,31  - 

i6. 81 

17,84- 

30.14 : 

4  c  51 

August 

35.45 

26.39 

9.06 

25,23 

10.22 

16,83 

18.62 

■7    c:  c; 
•    ■  /    O-O  , 

bept  9 

:  06,80 

26  .0  0 

1  f'\  AO 

10.48 

27 . 80 

9,06 

16,23 

20  ,00 

c  0  evjy 

.0  •  1  1 

Uct:. 

.  -     c:  OA 

c  /  0  U  0 

Q  no 
.  o.py.. 

-6.-50 

16v52 

28.43- 

7  ..51- 

i.^  U  V  • 

6  6P  ■ 

:  '  ',81 

17i35 

•28;  50 

\  2.^0 

Dec . 

:  32,14 

24.97 

7.17 

29.68 

2,46 

17.44 

14.70 

2o.  50 

.  0  ,a4 

Jan . 

31.68 

24,74 

6.94 

29,16 

2.52 

17.14 

14.54 

28.50 

■  -  5,18 

Feb. 

: 1 33  0I2 

26.04 

7,08 

28.81 

-  4.51 

16,  77: 

1-6.55 

■'28,64 

■4,48  : 

lifer  oh 

:'34'.93' 

27,60 

.  7.33 

28,12 

"6.81 

•16.60 

^  18.33 

29.31; 

'5.62  ' 

April 

:  35,03 

26,57 

8.46 

27.10 

7,93 

16.54 

18.49 

29.-64 

5,39 

May 

:  35e87 

24  .  83. 

II0O4 

28,30 

-7,-57 

16.54 

19,35 

32.87' 

'  ■  '    '3'eOO   '  "' 

June 

:  37105 

26.31 

10.74 

28.30 

8,75 

16.82 

20.23. 

.  35.65i 

1,40 

July 

:  ..37  ,  04 

25o54 

-11,50 

28o30 

■  -^8,74 

16  .94. 

20.10 

35',65^ 

■      -:  1,39 

1947 

August 

i  ^34.02 

25,58 

8.44 

26.60 

7.42 

16.55 

17 .47 

34.98  _  +,96 

Sept. 

:  31.37 

25^62  - 

5.75 

26,_63- 

'  r  4.?74 

:  16.62 

14.75 

34'.'98  ■ 

Compiled  from  reports  'of  the  Cotton  Branchy  Production ' and  l&rketing  Administration 
and  reports  from  the  State  Department  and  converted  to  cents  per  pound  .a't  'current^ 
monthly  rates  of  -  02: change  of  the.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  _ 


,  '<  r 


i/  Ave ra'ge.:f or :"li  months. 

"?/  Not :  avaiilable  . 

3/  Average  ef or  8  months. 
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Table  9.-  Cotton,  Mill  Consumption:    daily  rate  and  ratio 

United  States,  1939  to  date 
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consumption  divided  by  number 

of  working  days  as  con^^uted  by  the 

Federal  Reserve  Boards 

WJ(  )jv>  J.   v^v^ii  v/i^g,-^   —  CJ  „  J. 

working  day  for  each  month  during  the  period  1930-39  to  the  annual  average 
daily  rate  for  the  same  period. 

Computed  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
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In  B.  numter  of  the  major  producing  countries;  the  low  point  in  acreage  plantet 
to  cotton  was  reached  in  19^5-^6,  and  a  slight  upturn  occurred  last  season;  Some 
Improvement  in  labor  and  machinery  supplies  resulted  in  a  moderate  Increase  in  acre- 
age planted  for  19^7-48.  ■ 

The  improved  food  situation  in  some  regions  also  may  encourage  expanded  pro- 
duction particularly  in  \^'k%-\'^ .    The  necessity  for  restricting  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  in  order  to  maintain  food  production  at  a  high  level  has  "been  an  important 
factor  in  controlling  cotton  production  in  India  and  in  China.    Because  of  restrictec 
cotton  acreage  and  the  resulting  limited  supplies,  India  in  19^5-^6  imposed  export 
quotas  on  cotton  having  a  staple  length  of  II/I6  inch  and  shorter,  and  banned  the 
shipment  of  cotton  having  a  longer  staple.    However,  the  supply  situation  had  im- 
proved by  July '19^-7  until  such  restrictions  were  no  longer  necessary. 

In  Egypt,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  194-7  was  slightly  larger  than  in 
19^6  and  with  further  relasation  of  acreage  restrictions  may  Increase  again  in 
19^8-^9=    However,  production  is  expected  to  increase  only  slightly  since  yields  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  aamo  as  last  year.    Although  the  Egyptian  carry-over  is 
20  percent  below  the  wartime  peak,  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  extra-long  staple  vari- 
eties and  the'  government  may  further  restrict  the  acreage  that  can  be  planted  to 
these  varieties .    This  will  result  in  the  growing  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
shorter  staple  varieties  which  compete  more  directly  with  Ajmerlcan  cotton. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Brazil,  Argentine,  Mexico  and  Pe2ru  are  the  prin- 
cipal cotton  producing. countries  outside  the  United  States.  Plantings  to  cotton  in 
Brazil,  the  largest  producer  among  these  countries,  Increased  between  10  and  I5  per- 
cent in  19^6-^7.    But  production  was  only  slightly  larger  than  in  19^5-^+6,  mainly 
because  of  unfavorable  weather.    The  19^7-^8  planted  acreage  for  Northern  Brazil  is 
believed  to  be  about  the  same  as  19^6-^7?  but  it  is  too  early  to  determine  what  the 
plantings  in  Southern  Bra-zil  will  be.     In  Argentina,  weather  also  limited  production 
for  19it6-i|-7.    Improvement  in  the  farm  labor  supply,  and  probably  some  reduction  in 
the  prices  received  for  food  crops,  probably  will  contribute  to  some  further  Increas 
in  cotton  production  both  in  South  Brazil  and  in  Argentina  in  19^^-7-^8.  Production 
in  Mexico  is  estimated  at  500,000  bales  for  IShl-h^  compared  with  ij-60,000  bales  for 
19l|.6-l+7.  Production  in  19^4-8-^9  is  likely  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  labor 
supply  and  ma^f  increase  moderately.    Since  19^2,  the  acreage  of  cotton  grown  in  Peru 
has  been  limited  to  80  percent  of  the  1935-39  acreage,  and  in  19^4-6-^17  was  below 
this  level. 


